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The Xavier Braille Publication society 
for the blind, 824 Oakdale Avenue, Chicago, 
was organized during the year. "The aim 
of the Society is to place gratuitously with- 
in the reach of the blind throughout the 
United States Catholic literature in raised 
Braille print, of which they hare hitherto 
been wholly deprived." 

The Society for the promotion of church 
work among the blind, Philadelphia, is 
about to issue a second edition of the Hym- 
nal of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in 
American Braille, the first edition being 
exhausted. The Society has also arranged 
to publish the music of the Hymnal. 

The eleventh convention of the American 
association of workers for the blind will be 
held at Overbrook, Pa., June 20-23. 

EMMA R. NEISSER DELFINO, 
Chairman. 

This brings us to this morning's program 
and the first item is "The effect of the com- 
mission form of government on library con- 
trol." I have the pleasure of introducing 
Miss ALICE S. TYLER. 

EFFECT OF THE COMMISSION PLAN 

OF CITY GOVERNMENT ON PUBLIC 

LIBRARIES 

In presenting so new a subject as this, 
it seems necessary to consider some 
fundamental facts regarding the origin 
and evolution of the commission plan, 
and also to note in some degree the 
rapid spread of the idea in the few 
years since its inauguration. The plan 
dates from the year 1901 after the disaster 
at Galveston, Texas, when the necessity 
for the immediate rehabilitation of that 
city was confronted by her people. The 
Texas legislature enacted the laws promptly 
which were urged by the Galveston citizens 
to meet the emergency, and other cities in 
that state seeing the success which attended 
the plan in Galveston also adopted it, no- 
tably the city of Houston, where with cer- 
tain modifications the plan has been equally 
successful. The splendid results which 
followed the new method of government 
inaugurated in Galveston became known 
throughout the country as the "Galveston 
plan." Other states, one after another, have 



followed Texas in enacting legislation, mak- 
ing it possible for cities within their borders 
to adopt a similar plan of local govern- 
ment, though in some it is greatly modified; 
the states being Alabama, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin.* 
In New York state such legislation has 
been actively urged by the city of Buffalo 
and other cities but has not yet been en- 
acted. About 125 cities in 26 states have 
acted favorably upon the adoption of the 
commission plan of municipal government. 
What is the commission plan of govern- 
ment? The underlying principle is com- 
paratively simple. It centralizes municipal 
authority and responsibility in a limited 
group of men called commissioners. These 
with the mayor are elected by the city at 
large. The plan does away with party 
nominations, ward divisions and aldermen, 
and with the petty prejudices and antag- 
onisms of the various localities in the city. 
This board or commission, (usually 5 mem- 
bers) devote their entire time to the man- 
agement of the affairs of the city, and are 
paid reasonable salaries therefor. They 
divide the duties of the city government 
among themselves into five departments, 
usually designated as public affairs, 
accounts and finance, public safety, streets 
and public improvements, and parks and 
public property. They then elect all the 
subordinate officers necessary to con- 
ducting the city business, such as 
chief of police, police judge, city clerk, 
library trustees, city engineer, city treas- 
urer, city auditor, etc. All other sub- 
ordinates, except common laborers, are 
selected under civil service rules adminis- 
tered by a civil service commission, and 
are removable only for misconduct or lack 
of attention to duties, or activity in political 
matters. The commissioners and mayor 
not only act as the administrative heads of 
their respective departments, but also con- 

* Some of these states allow cities to frame their 
own charters, and hence may be termed "home 
rule" states. 
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stitute the city council and as such legislate 
for the city. They are usually elected for 
a period of two years. Emphasis is laid 
upon a business-like administration, and 
responsibility is definitely fixed upon each 
commissioner who is the head of a special 
department. Publicity is one of the im- 
portant features of the plan. The meetings 
of the commission are open, and the public 
can easily know whether matters are man- 
aged with integrity and efficiency, or if a 
commissioner is failing in his responsi- 
bility. 

It has been said that the commission 
system of government has in effect re- 
introduced the New England system of 
town government by a board of selectmen. 
We recognize the fact that large town 
meetings of all of the electors could not be 
conducted upon a deliberative basis, and 
the ballot must of necessity be made use of 
to secure an expression of the popular will. 
The election is therefore a substitute for 
the town meeting and the recall, initiative 
and referendum incorporated in most of 
the commission plan schemes give to the 
citizens all of the privileges reserved by 
the electors of the New England town. 

No attempt is here made to discuss the 
strength or weakness of the commission 
plan of city government, further than to 
consider such points as are related to 
library interests. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that under the plan, the 
council or commission is vested with all 
executive, legislative and judicial powers, 
formerly possessed and exercised by vari- 
ous boards and officers, under the ordinary 
method of city control. Those who ques- 
tion the wisdom of the plan find in this 
feature much to criticise; i.e. the difficulty 
of one body both legislating by determining 
policy, and at the same time administering; 
or, in other words, levying the taxes and 
also disbursing the funds. Within the last 
month, however, we have seen the declara- 
tion of so thorough a student as Governor 
Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey, that it is 
not inherently impracticable to combine 
the legislative and executive functions in 
one body. He says, "There is no necessity 
for keeping the three coordinate branches 



of government distinct, and free from inter- 
ferences. The pretense that the three 
branches are distinct is responsible for 
more corruption than any other single 
feature of our system. They are not, and 
cannot be kept separate, and all that the 
pretense accomplishes is that it substitutes 
underground relations for open, honorable 
relations."* 

Among the modifications of the original 
Galveston plan, one of the best known is 
that which is sometimes termed the Des 
Moines plan, which was secured by an act 
of the Iowa legislature in 1907. Inasmuch 
as the actual operation of this law is in a 
degree familiar to the writer, on account of 
residence within that state, some of the 
features of that law are the basis for certain 
statements made herein. 

In securing information for this paper 
a list of questions was sent to about 50 
libraries in cities under the commission 
plan. The questions were: 

1. How long has the commission plan 
been operative in your city? 

2. Did it make a change in number of li- 
brary trustees and method of appointment? 

3. Is the supervision of the library 
assigned to a department of the city govern- 
ment? Or, have the trustees full authority? 

4. How many library trustees and how 
appointed and for how long a term? Is 
there provision for continuity by varying 
length of terms? 

5. What is your method of levying the 
tax for library maintenance? Does this 
differ from former practice? 

6. Do you consider that your library has 
profited by the change of your city to the 
commission plan? In what way? 

7. Does the plan place the librarian and 
staff under civil service rules? 

8. Has there been any effort to include 
other educational interests, (i.e. the 
schools) under the commission plan of 
your city? 

9. Is the general law of your state rel- 
ative to public libraries still operative, 
even though the commission plan has been 
adopted ? 

Replies were received from libraries 

* World's Work, May, 1911. 
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located in nineteen different states. None 
of the great cities have adopted the plan 
except Boston, where it is greatly modified 
and does not in any way affect the public 
library. The majority of those replying 
were unable to give definite answer as to 
distinct changes either for better or for 
worse in the library management under the 
plan. The entire limit of ten years is too 
short a period to enable conclusions to be 
drawn with certainty; the majority of the 
cities that have adopted the modified Gal- 
veston plan have operated under it much 
less than 10 years. A hopeful attitude is 
manifest toward the results that are likely 
to come from the change, but lack of uni- 
formity in the various state laws makes 
generalization impossible as to results 
already attained. The liberty given in 
some states for cities to incorporate in 
their charters features that seem locally 
desirable is found exemplified in the state 
of Massachusetts, where the modified com- 
mission plan has been adopted in Bos- 
ton, Taunton, Haverhill, Gloucester, Chel- 
sea and Lynn, but where with the excep- 
tion of Lynn the new city charters do not 
affect the library situation. In that city, 
however, provision is made that the public 
library shall be under the exclusive man- 
agement and control of the municipal coun- 
cil, which shall have the power to name the 
trustees and remove them for cause. It 
further states that the municipal council 
may increase or diminish the number of 
trustees, and make such rules and regula- 
tions concerning the public library as it 
may deem expedient. The librarian in 
Lynn writes that the present council seems 
to have full confidence in the trustees of 
the library, and has up to the present 
time made no change in the old method of 
government. As the charter does not make 
any one of the council a library trustee a 
method of interesting them in the library 
has been to appeal to various commissioners 
for specific needs, e.g., if money is needed 
over and above yearly maintenance fund 
the appeal is made to commissioner of 
finance; if additions to building, the appeal 
is made to commissioner of public prop- 
erty. 



In Texas, where the first commission 
plan Jaw was enacted, we find that the 
libraries are under Boards elected by the 
commission, and are all reported as being 
free from the evil effects of political inter- 
ference. Dallas reports an increased main- 
tenance fund from year to year, which is 
now more than double the amount pro- 
vided by the city for library maintenance 
before the commission plan was adopted 
in 1907. In Galveston where the plan 
originated, the library is not affected, be- 
cause, as the librarian states, the Rosen- 
berg Library is a private corporation in- 
corporated under the state law, and is en- 
tirely independent of the city government. 
The revenues are entirely from endow- 
ment, and no money is received from taxa- 
tion. The librarian further states that 
while the commission plan has been very 
successful indeed in that city, it has 
affected the library in no way. The libra- 
rian at Houston writes: "I do not believe 
that the library has really been affected 
by the commission form except in the fact 
that the city's more economical administra- 
tion has probably made it possible to 
receive a more liberal appropriation, 
though this is far from satisfactory. I do 
think that the general improvement of 
the town through good administration 
helps the library indirectly in many ways." 

But one city in Wisconsin (Eau Claire) 
is actually operating under the plan, and 
the librarian writes that she believes the 
library has profited by the change. She 
states that the council seems interested In 
maintaining the standards of the library 
and are now willing that the necessary 
money for its support shall be appropri- 
ated. It is easier to bring matters to their 
attention and they act more promptly than 
heretofore. 

While several libraries in Illinois will be 
affected by the plan which has been inaugu- 
rated by a number of cities this spring, it is 
too soon for any report of the effect to be 
made; the law in that state, however, 
seems to have defects similar to that of 
Iowa in the indefinlteness of provision 
regarding the number of trustees, their 
powers and length of term. 
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In Minnesota the plan has been effective 
one year in Mankato, and the librarian 
writes that it has been a good thing for the 
library. The city officers seem to recog- 
nize the value of the institution and in- 
creased the annual appropriation $1000 the 
first year. A municipal library has been 
placed in the city hall. 

Inasmuch as the recall feature of the 
commission plan was made effective in 
Tacoma, Wash., the past year, it is inter- 
esting to note the statement of the librarian, 
that the library there was saved from dis- 
aster by the result of the recall election for 
mayor, the deposed mayor having made 
political appointments on the library board. 
The librarian further adds, "What saved 
us was woman's suffrage added to the form 
of government." 

In the state of Kansas, where there are a 
large number of towns and cities operating 
under the commission plan, a considerable 
proportion of the public libraries are under 
the control of the local school board, while 
the others are managed by 12 trustees 
elected by the council, this matter seeming 
to be optional. One of the Kansas librarians 
reports that the chief effect of the commis- 
sion plan on her library is that it has done 
away with the librarian's two weeks' vaca- 
tion on pay, because of the fact that other 
city employees do not have one. In some 
instances the library appropriations have 
been reduced, not through antagonism to 
the library, but because of the avowed 
policy of securing an economical admin- 
istration of city affairs in all departments. 

In California the plan has been adopted 
by eleven towns and cities, and while in- 
formation was not secured from all of the 
libraries affected, the general opinion seems 
to be that the adoption of the plan has not 
caused any radical change in management, 
which is by a board of trustees. Belief 
is expressed, in most instances, as to the 
library possibilities under the commission 
form of government. 

In Colorado Springs, the one city in Col- 
orado under this plan, the librarian writes 
that the chief difference has been in the 
mode of handling the finances of the 
library; the city auditor and treasurer 



receiving and disbursing all of the funds, 
otherwise the board of trustees elected by 
the council have control. 

In Iowa, where there are now seven 
public libraries affected by the law (Bur- 
lington, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Ft. 
Dodge, Keokuk, Marshalltown and Sioux 
City), there has been much uncertainty as 
to the intent of the law both as to the num- 
ber of library trustees to be elected by the 
commission and their powers; the Des 
Moines plan law is capable of two construc- 
tions as it now stands, as there is doubt as 
to whether the general law with 9 trustees 
holds, or whether there shall be only 
3, which the commission law states are 
to be appointed by each new commission. 
Three of these libraries are operating with 
3 trustees, three with 9, the seventh not 
having had the decision of their city at- 
torney. The problem of continuity with 
only 3 trustees is a serious one. Two 
able Iowa lawyers, who are also library 
trustees, prepared a bill providing for 
5 trustees and continuity by one annual 
appointment, which was introduced in the 
last General Assembly, but which failed 
to pass the House (in the midst of 
the senatorial deadlock) ; hence unless a 
decision of the state supreme court should 
be secured, there will be uncertainty for 
another two years (until another legis- 
lative session) as to whether the number 
of trustees and their powers, as fully set 
forth in the general library law of the state, 
still hold. The uncertainty of the law can 
in a measure be safe-guarded by a some- 
what detailed ordinance, and this has been 
done in some of these cities. However, 
the assignment of the library trustees and 
the library to the department of public 
affairs (or to the department of accounts 
and finance, as is done in one city) makes 
it necessary for the library board to have 
the approval of the head of that depart- 
ment for many details that have heretofore 
been decided by the library board. 

One of the Des Moines commissioners, 
who is recognized as one of the most 
thorough students of municipal problems 
in this country, and who is now secretary 
of the League of American Municipalities, 
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states that he has long advocated that the 
levying of all municipal taxes should be 
centered in one body, and that both library 
boards and school boards should be annexed 
directly to the city government; the fact 
that libraries are educational institutions 
is not a reason for separating them from 
municipal government. The Iowa law 
definitely classifies all of the city's activ- 
ities (except schools) under one of the five 
departments, each with a commissioner 
(or the mayor) at its head; but provides 
that libraries shall have further super- 
vision, hence provision is made for the 
appointment of three library trustees by 
the council immediately after they have 
been elected and assume office. These 
library trustees, however, do not seem to 
have full authority, but are the agents of 
the council to look after the details which 
cannot be classified directly under the 
duties of the commissioner. 

From the communications received it 
seems that the civil service feature of the 
municipal commission plan law as applied 
to libraries varies. It seems to be inci- 
dental and may or may not be included, 
according to the provision of the city or- 
dinance in most cases. It would seem that 
the sentiment of the librarians is not favor- 
able to this. Several did not reply to the 
inquiry, 24 stated that civil service rules 
did not apply and 5 that they did. One 
librarian writes in its defense, "There 
seems to be no other way of placing work 
on a merit basis. Whatever the conditions 
may be in individual cases, as a general 
principle, choice must be made in public 
work between civil service and the spoils 
system." On the other hand several who 
replied no, emphasized it by underlining 
or an exclamation point, and one librarian 
added with unction, "No, thanks be!" 
Another writes, "I would consider it very 
unwise to place the library under civil 
service — librarians are not made by rule." 

In some states the control of the library 
is not included in the municipal plan, but 
is placed under the direction of the school 
board or board of education, and hence is 
not affected in any way by this form of 
government. The educational function has 



thus been recognized, either consciously or 
unconsciously, as shown by such assign- 
ment. This leads to the consideration of a 
vital point in connection with any discus- 
sion of the municipal control of libraries, 
and that is the recognition of the educa- 
tional function of the library. The fact that 
the public library is unlike any other of the 
city's activities, such as parks, streets, 
police department, etc., led most states 
in the very beginning to the provision in 
the general law for a board of library 
trustees with separate functions, powers, 
responsibilities and funds; this being nec- 
essary because the requirements for the 
management of such an institution are 
as much out of the ordinary as those 
of the public schools with a separate board ; 
while in others the library board is ap- 
pointed by the school board, as a sort of 
sub-educational interest. 

When we come to examine the commis- 
sion plan law, we find that there seems 
to be no definite recognition of the edu- 
cational functions of the municipality, and 
hence an uncertainty as to the exact 
place of the library in the general scheme; 
this seems to be the problem that now con- 
fronts the public libraries where this plan 
is likely to be adopted. It is the old and 
still new question of classifying and admin- 
istering civic educational interests, i. e., the 
schools, museums, libraries, art galleries, 
free lectures, etc., that may exist for the 
benefit of all the people under the possible 
direction of the municipality. Shall all 
educational interests be grouped under one 
management or board, one degree removed 
from the commission, by appointment, or 
shall they be separated or arbitrarily clas- 
sified in some entirely unrelated depart- 
ment of the city as is done in some cities? 
So far as information could be obtained, it 
would seem that in a number of states the 
recognition of the special function of the 
public library has usually been incorporated 
in the commission plan law in an indefinite 
way by the provision for a board of library 
trustees of varying number elected by the 
commission, but under the supervision of 
one of the commissioners or heads of de- 
partments. 
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Educational interests are certainly as 
vital a part of a municipality's responsibil- 
ity as the more material interests. If the 
chief value and strength of the commission 
plan consists in directness and simplicity 
and the concentration of responsibility and 
authority on a few responsible men, it 
would seem that the separate and independ- 
ent organization of the school system in a 
commission governed city is scarcely any 
more defensible than that of a public li- 
brary system; while the scope of the school 
system and the funds involved in the school 
management are much larger, the principle 
is the same. It is found, however, that in 
very few instances, have the schools been 
placed under the commission plan; the 
most notable instance, however, seems to 
be that of the city of Houston, Texas, where 
a school board of seven members is ap- 
pointed by the city commission in a manner 
similar to the library board. The success 
of such centralization seems evident as set 
forth in an interesting article by the super- 
intendent of the Houston schools in the Ed- 
ucational Review, April, 1909. 

If we believe that the various means of 
popular education, outside the school room, 
should be strengthened and dignified in the 
municipality, there should be a serious ef- 
fort made to bring to the attention of those 
who are interested in commission plan leg- 
islation the most advanced and enlightened 
views regarding it. Can a comprehensive 
scheme of education such as is now being 
developed in the commonwealth of New 
York be applied to a municipality? If so, 
could a commissioner of education, as one 
of the city council or commission, wisely 
direct all of the educational interests of 
the city, i. e., the schools, libraries, muse- 
ums, etc? Or, is the present tendency of 
the plan to provide a small board of 3 or 5 
members appointed under the commission, 
to have charge of the library, and another 
similar board to have charge of the schools, 
the better method? The election of a com- 
missioner of education ex officio chairman 
of these two boards would strengthen the 
latter plan greatly. 

It is of vital interest to librarians, in view 
of the popularity of the commission plan 



and the likelihood of its more extended 
adoption, that we give consideration, in a 
constructive way, to the securing of a more 
comprehensive recognition and classifica- 
tion of the public library as an educational 
factor in this new scheme of city govern- 
ment. There seems to have been no serious 
consideration given to this in the past and 
laws are taken over from other states 
without investigation. Whatever recog- 
nition there has been given the library in 
the plan seems to have been more by 
chance than by careful forethought. While 
the plan may be an experiment, it is one 
that continues to be tried. It is essential 
that active efforts be made to strengthen 
the weaknesses in the existing laws and 
safeguard those laws that are likely to be 
enacted in other states. 

The CHAIRMAN: Miss Tyler has pre- 
sented a subject entirely new to our pro- 
gram and, I think, to the thoughts of most 
of the members of the Association. It is a 
subject, as she says, which is now of vital 
importance to a large number of libraries 
and is evidently going to be of vital im- 
portance to a still greater number. We in 
the East and center of the country look 
rather to the western states for pioneer 
work, and I should like to have some ampli- 
fication of some of the details and perhaps 
criticism, or some tentative answer to Miss 
Tyler's last question, and I hope some of 
our western friends will speak. I under- 
stand Miss Harriet Ann Wood, of Portland, 
Oregon, has made some study of this sub- 
ject, and I will ask her to say a few words. 

Miss WOOD: I was librarian of the Cedar 
Rapids library when the city adopted the 
commission plan. All of the trustees of 
the library were very progressive, forming 
an ideal board in every respect. They 
were all ardent advocates of the commis- 
sion plan of government and worked very 
hard for its adoption in the city. One of 
the features of the commission plan of gov- 
ernment is that no man who has any con- 
nection with a corporation which holds a 
city franchise is eligible to membership on 
the library board. One of the strongest 
members of the library board, one who had 
been a member from the first, who knew 
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the whole history of the library and who 
knew more about the conditions which pre- 
vailed than anyone in the city, was thereby 
made ineligible to membership. 

The city attorney was very much inter- 
ested in the library, but he decided that 
three was the right number for the library 
board. A board thus constituted works 
very well, except in a crisis when it be- 
comes virtually a one-man board. After 
the plan had been working for about two 
years, the new set of city officials came 
in and a new city attorney, who decided 
that the library should operate under the 
regular state library law and that the proper 
number for the library board was nine, 
and that the old board should have been 
serving all the time. Therefore, he advised 
the council to this effect, and they reinstat- 
ed the old board. At the end of two years 
more there may be a new city attorney and 
under the law there is no way of telling 
whether the library will go back to the 
three-men board or not. 

Library affairs have progressed very 
smoothly. The library board has en- 
deavored to keep in touch with the com- 
missioners and has inspired so much con- 
fidence that the internal affairs of the 
library have not been interfered with. At 
one time, however, the council, without 
consulting the trustees, passed a resolution 
that the binding of the books which be- 
longed to the city, should not be done out- 
side of the United States. Of course, this 
was a matter which was very easily com- 
plied with, but it indicated the power that 
rested in the hands of the officials if they 
chose to exercise it. 

The appropriation was increased. It was 
evident that the new commissioners were 
anxious to make their city library what 
it should be and they worked with the 
trustees in perfect harmony to promote the 
interests of the library. The trustees of 
the library tried to promote the things that 
were of interest to the commissioners. The 
commissioners had Charles Mulford Robin- 
son make a plan for the beautiflcation of 
the city, and this the library trustees circu- 
lated very freely and generously. This I 
simply mention as a method of keeping in 



close touch with the council and of ad- 
vancing all the interests of the city. 

We certainly feel that the commission 
plan, so far as the city of Cedar Rapids is 
concerned, is a success, provided the law 
can be properly amended. 

The CHAIRMAN: Miss Tyler has stated 
that there are eleven towns and cities in 
California who have the commission form 
of government and she has given us a gen- 
eral expression of the average opinion, but 
I thought perhaps we might receive from 
some representatives of those towns and 
cities further details of the question under 
discussion here. Is there anybody who 
represents a commission town or city who 
would tell us a little more in detail how it 
has worked out? 

Mr. J. L. GILLIS: The city of Sacra- 
mento has not adopted the commission 
form of government, but the citizens there 
expect to do so. I am not very familiar 
with the changes in the law in regard to 
libraries in those cities where the commis- 
sion form of government has been adopted, 
but from what I do know, there has been 
very little change. The libraries are either 
to be operated under the state law as form- 
erly, or the changes are very slight. I do not 
believe it makes any particular difference 
in the government of libraries in this state. 
In Sacramento, it is proposed to place the 
library under the charge of one commis- 
sioner, the object being to get direct com- 
munication with the governing powers so 
that interest in the library may be taken by 
one who has the power to raise the money 
and to dispense it. Later perhaps we can 
tell you how it works out. 

The CHAIRMAN: While the question of 
the commission plan of government as it 
affects libraries is the particular phase 
which we are personally and most vitally 
interested in here, there is, of course, the 
wider aspect of the question, whether the 
educational interests of the city are suffic- 
iently distinct to be treated differently 
from the other interests of the city and 
whether the library is sufficiently distinct 
from the school to be treated differently 
from that interest. Mr. John Judson Ham- 
ilton, author of the book, "The dethrone- 
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ment of the city boss," is with us this morn- 
ing and perhaps will speak to us on that 
broader aspect of the question. 

Mr. HAMILTON: Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen: I should hesitate very 
much to put my own theoretical ideas on 
this question against either those of Miss 
Tyler, or against your personal experiences 
of the commission form of government, as 
some of you have had it in your capacity 
as librarians. I could not add very much, 
if anything, to what Miss Tyler has said 
on the general question. I don't believe 
that even Governor Woodrow Wilson him- 
self could have given a more statesman- 
like summary of this question than Miss 
Tyler has given and I will ask her to re- 
member that I don't offer this as an argu- 
ment for women's suffrage. I am willing 
that you draw your own conclusions. As 
to the question of including the education- 
al side of the community's work with the 
political, under the commission form of 
government, I agree with those in Des 
Moines who think that ought to be done. 
I heard a very interesting address by Gov- 
ernor Wilson at Los Angeles a few even- 
ings ago, in which he discussed the ques- 
tion of communities putting all their eggs in 
one basket, and then watching that basket, 
and I believe in doing that very thing. I 
think the educational and library work 
ought to be put in the full blaze of publicity 
along with the city's government, in cities 
having the commission form of govern- 
ment. I think there is no better informa- 
tion that your Association could get along 
this line than the individual experience of 
librarians in commission governed cities. 
You certainly have that which is of more 
value than I could offer. 

The CHAIRMAN: The question of "The 
relation between the library and the mu- 
nicipality" is really the main topic of the 
morning, and we shall revert to the ques- 
tion suggested by the latter part of Miss 
Tyler's paper, the question of the adminis- 
tration of civil service, later, but now is 
the time to take up, according to the print- 
ed program, the question of branch library 
problems and I have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to you Mr. CHARLES H. BROWN, 



assistant librarian of the Brooklyn public 
library, who will speak on 

LIMITATIONS OF THE BRANCH LIBRA- 
RIAN'S INITIATIVE 

As good American citizens we have from 
our earliest days been thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of Patrick Henry, "Give me 
liberty, or give me death." We as libra- 
rians have sometimes applied this motto to 
our professional work, holding up before 
ourselves as our ideal, independent posi- 
tions. We dislike to be limited in our work 
in any way, and it is possible we may at 
times spend many minutes in thinking how 
much more successful our libraries would 
be if we were not hampered by what we 
may at times consider necessary evils, such 
as boards of trustees, chief librarians and 
and in our larger libraries superintendents 
of departments. It cannot be denied that 
there are many advantages in allowing 
heads of libraries, whether they be branch 
librarians or librarians of independent city 
libraries freedom of action. Why should 
not branch librarians be given the same 
privilege of initiative which the chief li- 
brarians expect in dealing with their 
boards? Those directly in charge of 
branches know the immediate needs of 
their own communities better than those 
at the head of large systems of libraries, 
many of which have to deal with different 
types and races of people. An over-cen- 
tralized system may involve the loss of 
originality and what is worse the loss of 
enthusiasm and interest among the assist- 
ants. Even in these days of mechanical 
progress a machine will not do as a refer- 
ence librarian or a loan desk attendant. If 
the decision of the small every-day prob- 
lems which are continually arising must 
wait until some administrative officer, usu- 
ally several miles away, can be consulted, 
we shall have continual trouble and vexa- 
tion of spirit not only on the part of the 
assistants immediately concerned, but also 
of the public. On the other hand, it is obvi- 
ous that there are many reasons why it is 
inexpedient for a branch to be entirely in- 
dependent of its neighbors, as if it were in 



